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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Miss Palmer and the Journal 

Telegrams and letters have poured into the Journal office since 
the announcement of the death of the editor-in-chief, until it has 
seemed as if every part of the country and every branch of nursing 
had been represented in the expression of sorrow at her loss. All 
the writers feel that a strong leader has been taken from us, but it 
is not only in a professional sense that Miss Palmer is missed; she 
was very human, and her interests were with the great mass of 
nurses, the ordinary, every-day workers. It was always her desire 
to have the Journal a magazine for the many, rather than one which 
should present only the advanced thought of those whom we look upon 
as leaders. Miss Palmer had a very warm affection for her friends 
and no nurse turned to her in difficulty, either in person or by letter, 
without feeling how sincere was her interest and her desire to help. 
A rather unusual quality was her interest in the younger workers, 
her desire to encourage every one who gave promise of ability. She 
never felt that all the wisdom of the nursing profession dwelt in the 
past. 

We wish to acknowledge our appreciation of the honor shown 
Miss Palmer by the Pacific Coast Journal by its action in inserting 
a loose leaf in its May magazine with an announcement of her death. 

Memorials 

A question contained in many of the letters written about Miss 
Palmer is, "What shall we do as a memorial to her?" The answer is, 
fortunately, very clear and simple, for Miss Palmer had expressed a 
wish that, in case of her death, no effort should be made to raise 
funds for any sort of a memorial. She felt that the nurses of the 
country had been asked to give; so often, and so much, and had re- 
sponded so well, she could not bear to think of their being asked again, 
and for her. 

After the Journal, the interest nearest her heart was the Nurses' 
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Relief Fund. Already several nursing associations have decided to 
send contributions to that fund in her memory, in place of the flowers 
they would have liked to send at the time of her death. This is a 
simple and appropriate way of doing her honor, but it should be 
voluntary, no effort being made to secure contributions in her name. 
We are sure that this sort of a memorial would please Miss Palmer 
better than any other could do. 

The Convention in Atlanta 

The July Journal will be the convention number with a condensed 
report of the proceedings and with as many as possible of the papers 
given in the sessions of the American Nurses' Association. 

No two conventions are alike, the fact that we meet in different 
parts of the country gives to each some local characteristic of its own 
which sets it apart in our minds forever. Northern nurses who had 
never before been in the south must carry in their minds as a setting 
to this one, the green pines and the red earth which were continually 
with them in their journey. On the return trip the lovely garb of 
spring was spread over the landscape. 

Then, Atlanta, itself, though a large city, with skyscrapers, and 
miles of paved streets, was not too large to be conscious of our pres- 
ence or to show a cordiality that made us feel always welcome. There 
were Boy Scouts who rose at five-thirty in order to meet us at the 
station and carry our bags, or who were ushers at an evening meeting ; 
there were hundreds of men who spent all of Sunday afternoon taking 
us about in their automobiles ,* there were women who for six days 
served lunches at a convenient location ; there were school boys who 
made gavels for us; there were citizens who opened their homes to 
us when the hotels became unduly crowded. The very meeting place 
was a donation, offered us without expense. There was also more 
music than is usual, — music at the opening of each evening session, 
and most delightful singing under the inspiration of a song leader 
from Camp Gordon, each afternoon. 

The attendance was the largest we have yet seen at a convention 
and yet the throngs were easily managed, thanks to the efforts of the 
Arrangements Committee, the Programme Monitors, and those who 
served at the Bureau of Information. The rooms for exhibits and 
for books were unusually large, airy, and well arranged. 

All of the regular sessions were full of interest, and the round 
tables have become miniature conventions, not small groups of nurses, 
but large audiences. Perhaps it will be necessary, in future, to divide 
the round tables into smaller groups in order to give a chance for the 
informal discussions which are of such value. 
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We heard much appreciation and enthusiasm expressed, and very 
little criticism. There must be some of the latter or we should have 
no chance to grow and improve. The one subject for regret, expressed 
by many, was that there was no chance to hear at first hand the experi- 
ences of those who had served in this country or abroad during the 
war. The Red Cross session was held on the anniversary of Miss 
Delano's death, and a tribute, in music and flowers, was paid to her 
memory and that of the other nurses who died in service. 

Interest in the next place of meeting was so intense that the 
question had to be settled in the middle of the week, instead of on the 
last day, as is usual. The Washington representative swept the audi- 
ence along with her as she described the advantages of coming to the 
northwest and the decision was a foregone conclusion, though Utah 
was a close second and is already asking for 1926! very consid- 
erately planning to give the east another chance in 1924. 

As always, the sense that one is not working alone, that her 
problems are not peculiar to her own environment, but that we are a 
mighty body, is the best and most lasting result of the meetings. 

Pledges for the Memorial Fund for the Nightingale School in 
France were given with enthusiasm and brought the amount, paid 
and pledged, to $42,000. The question was put to the delegates as- 
sembled whether they would rest at this point, considering that the 
difference in the value of the franc makes the Fund equal to $50,000, 
or whether they would actually reach that goal. To the credit of our 
indefatigable workers and givers be it said that they did not hesitate 
a moment, but voted to complete the sum in our money. For this 
reason, contributions for the Memorial Fund are still desired and wel- 
comed, and they may still be sent to the Journal, 

At one of the evening sessions, Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley gave a 
most delightful account of how Rank for Nurses went through Con- 
gress successfully. A most appreciative vote of thanks was given to 
our indefatigable and hopeful counsel, Mrs. Greeley, and to her sec- 
retary, who gave such unusual and faithful assistance in the work. 
Both have worked by night, as well as by day, when the need de- 
manded it. 

The fate of Rank for Nurses now rests with the President, as it 
is part of the Army Reorganization Bill which will later be sent him 
for signature. 

Progress op State Registration 

New York : The nurses of New York State have been in great 
uncertainty for several weeks regarding the fate of their new Nurse 
Practice Act. To have it pass both houses of the legislature was a 
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great and unusual accomplishment, but they began to fear that the 
Governor was opposed to it, as week after week passed without his 
signature. Governor Smith was only waiting, it now appears, to 
give the bill his endorsement in the most gracious way. He signed 
it on May 12th, with the following notation ; 

It is with satisfaction that I affix my signature to the Nurse Practice Bill 
on this, the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Florence Nightingale. 

It is my belief that this legislation will be a benefit riot only to the nurses, 
but to the entire public of this Commonwealth in designating and licensing per- 
sons competent to care for the sick and injured. I believe this bill is a distinct 
forward step for the preservation of public health, and on this anniversary of 
the birth of that wonderful woman, who is really the founder of the profession 
of nursing, it gives me great pleasure to have the opportunity of thus taking 
part in commemorating the great service which she and her followers have ren- 
dered to mankind throughout the world. 

This country in common with all others can never repay the debt of gratitude 
that civilization owes to the "Rose of No Man's Land," our own Red Cross Nurse. 
(Signed) ALFRED E. SMITH, 

Governor of the State of New York. 

The following comments on the provisions in the bill are by Dr. 
Augustus S. Downing, Assistant Commissioner of Education, and 
were written for this magazine at the request of Miss Palmer. They 
were, we believe, the last Journal material to which she gave her 
consideration : 

The bill virtually divides into two classes those who may be licensed as 
professionally trained to care for the sick and so advertise themselves. The first 
group is composed of trained, certified, graduate and registered nurses, all of 
whom will be known as registered nurses. The second group will be trained 
attendants. 

The bill provides for the annual registration of such registered nurses and 
such licensed trained attendants, so that after a few years at least, the public 
will be informed as to the qualifications of these two classes, and any individual 
person or family desiring some one to care for the sick will know what persons 
in their vicinity are licensed as registered nurses and as trained attendants. The 
bill calls for an annual publication of the names of those licensed as registered 
nurses and as trained attendants, and in a little while, commercial agencies will 
register only those who are licensed in one or the other of these classes, and such 
lists will be available at every point in the State. 

The waiver clause is so broad that no injustice can possibly be done to anyone 
who has made nursing her occupation, and if they have had a reasonable amount 
of professional training and added thereto by experience, they are provided for 
under the waiver clause. This is true as well of the waiver clause for trained 
attendants. 

The providing of the class of trained attendants who shall have had at least 
nine months training and shall have completed a course of study approved by the 
Board of Regents will have the effect of greatly relieving the shortage of those 
qualified to take care of the sick. When we shall have a number of licensed 
trained attendants to care for those who are not critically ill or those who are 
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convalescent there will be released a large number of nurses for service that 
demands the more complete and thorough training which the registered nurse 
possesses. 

The trained attendants will be a very material aid in public health nursing. 
Where public health centers are formed and the head nurse in such center is a 
registered nurse, she can with good results direct the care of the sick by giving 
them trained attendants who shall be her assistants. Such arrangement will 
again release for other centers and for the more exacting service, the trained 
registered nurse. An indirect result and ever growing influence in public health 
nursing will come as the years go by through the creation of homes in many 
localities, because these young women will marry, have homes of their own, and 
will not only be able to properly care for the sick in their own homes, but in the 
homes of their neighbors as well; so that there will be an ever widening influence 
in the interest of better public health through intelligent prevention of sickness. 

The bill in its administrative features makes it far more capable of admin- 
istration of the law in the interests of the public. The present nurse practice act 
contains no reciprocity clause whatever, and the only way in which a registered 
nurse from another State, whatever her qualifications may be, may come into 
this State to practise, is through examination-. This year's amendments provide 
for an easy method of reciprocity between New York and those states that have 
virtually the same requirements for the registration of nurses as has New York. 
This bill will enable the licensing, through reciprocity, of a number of nurses 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the border states of New York, and such licensing would again have a tendency 
to remedy the present shortage of registered nurses. 

The provision for the appointment of a nurse council by the Board of Regents, 
which shall be composed of three nurses, three physicians and three representa- 
tives of incorporated hospitals, is a wise amendment to the present nurse practice 
act, for there are really three parties at interest in the matter of nursing, namely, 
the nurses who do the nursing and are concerned for the interests of their pro- 
fession, the people who are ill and must be cared for by the physicians who in 
turn hold the nurse responsible for the patient's condition during his absence, 
and the hospitals, which are charged with the responsibility of maintaining such 
conditions that the nurses in training may receive instruction and clinical experi- 
ence that will not only conserve the interests of the sick in the hospital, but the 
public who need the care of a nurse. 

The increasing of the board of examiners by two is another beneficent feature 
of the amendment for the reason that the present examiners have really more 
work to do than they can thoroughly accomplish. The increasing of the number 
will afford the needed relief to the board of examiners. The administration of 
the nurse practice act, so far as the nurse training schools are concerned, has 
been accomplished through the efforts of one inspector alone. But the number 
of schools has increased and the public have become more exacting in the qualifi- 
cations of a trained nurse, with the result that one inspector has not easily given 
the schools the attention which they should have. By providing for a secretary 
to the board of examiners and an inspector as well, this particular amendment 
will insure a better class of nurse training schools and schools for training attend- 
ants as well. 

The one bad provision of the bill is that which provides that the requirement 
for admission to a nurse training school shall not be advanced beyond one year of 
high school work prior to 1930. It is admitted that no such provision ought 
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rightfully to be inserted in any educational measure, but unfortunately a large 
number of the smaller hospitals and some of the larger ones for that matter insist- 
ed that the shortage of candidates for nursing was due to the fact that the prelim- 
inary educational requirement is already too high and that they had no assurance 
that if this bill should become a law the Board of Regents would not immediately 
advance the entrance requirements and thus create a situation more serious and 
difficult than even the present. This argument had been advanced year after year 
by the opponents of the bill, they going so far as to say that in a little while it 
would be as impossible to become a nurse as it is to become a physician; that the 
preliminary educational requirements would be advanced and the course of study 
lengthened so that there would be only a very select few who would be permitted 
to become trained nurses. It was suggested that there should be a date limit 
set, before which the educational lequirement could not be efficiently advanced by 
the Board of Regents; and while it is bad legislative procedure, this amendment 
was acceded to with the full knowledge that any hospital board is competent to 
exact any preliminary educational requirement that it may see fit; that the Board 
of Regents never sets any but a minimum requirement. Had the proponents of 
the bill refused to accept the writing of such a provision into the bill, its oppo- 
nents were ready to make much of the argument that they had made a proposition 
to the nurses as to preliminary educational requirements and the nurses were un- 
willing to accept it. This is really the only bad thing in the bill, and it is not so 
bad, as it is not prohibitory upon any hospital. 

New Jersey : The nurses of New Jersey are also rejoicing in the 
successful passage of amendments to their Nurse Practice Act which 
provide for reciprocity, which place with the State Department of 
Public Instruction the power to determine the value of educational 
credentials, and which raise the fee for registration sufficiently to 
make the business of registration self supporting. 

The Isabel Hampton Robb Fund Scholarships 

It is just ten years ago that Isabel Hampton Robb was taken from 
us by a sad accident. The fund that was started at that time in her 
memory has been steadily, if slowly, increasing, as the amount awarded 
annually for scholarships has never been allowed to encroach on the 
principal. 

This year six scholarships of $200 each are offered, and one of 
$300. All these will be awarded to nurses who wish to prepare them- 
selves for executive or teaching positions, either in training schools or 
in the public health field. The special scholarship of $300 is for 
preparation in the teaching of practical nursing procedures, rather 
than for the teaching of theory. 

An applicant must be a registered nurse and a member of the 
American Nurses' Association. Blanks may be secured from the sec- 
retary of the Committee, Room 613, Insurance Building, Rochester, 
N. Y. All applications must be in by July 1st. 

The members of the Committee accepted with regret the 
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resignation of the chairman, Miss M. A. Nutting, who has served for 
five years in this capacity. She is succeeded by Elsie M. Lawler. 

A Suitable Graduating Gift 

May we suggest to superintendents, alumnae associations, and 
others who may like to present each new graduate with a personal 
gift on commencement day, that the little book, A New Cranford, by 
Isabel Mclsaac, makes a beautiful and appropriate gift? Although 
it was originally printed in a large quantity at a low cost, the paper, 
printing and workmanship are of the best, and the little essays are 
most delightful. This can be ordered through the Journal. 

The Journal will also receive orders for the new book on Accred- 
ited Schools which has been eagerly awaited and is now in stock. 

Two Corrections 

i. 

The following letter refers to an editorial in the April Journal 
entitled, "Are Our Disabled Nurses Being Properly Cared For?" We 
are glad to give space to Miss Minnegerode's explanation as to where 
complaints should go. 

I am writing in regard to an editorial which appeared in this month's Journal 
in regard to hospitalization for sick nurses. Inasmuch as some statements made 
in this editorial are incorrect, I request that you see that the corrections are 
noted in the next issue of the Journal. For instance, the statement is made that 
sick nurses who are not satisfied with hospitalization should notify me of the 
conditions under which they are hospitalized, as I am in direct charge of hos- 
pitalization of all sick nurses. They are also referred to Miss Noyes and Miss 
Stimson. I have absolutely nothing to do with the hospitalization of sick nurses. 
My only connection in this matter is my interest in reaching the nurses and 
assisting them to avail themselves of the treatment which the Government is 
willing to give them. Neither has Miss Noyes anything to do with the hospital- 
ization of sick nurses other than her interest, and as far as Miss Stimson is con- 
cerned, these nurses have been discharged from the Army, and have no more 
connection with Miss Stimson than discharged soldiers would have with the War 
Department. The proper persons to whom the nurses should appeal, if they are 
dissatisfied with hospitalization, would be the Surgeon General of the U. S. Health 
Service or the Chief Medical Advisor of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Out- 
side of the interest which Miss Noyes and myself both feel in the nurses receiving 
proper care, we neither of us have any authority in the matter. 

Lucy Minnegebode, 

Supt. Nurse Corps, U. S. P. H. S. 
II. 
Eegarding the question of citizenship as a qualification for mem- 
bership in the American Legion, a Canadian born nurse writes : 

As we have several Canadian nurses in this district, the eligibility for mem- 
bership in the American Legion was taken up with the County Chairman when 



